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W hat? Pliny the emperor? As far as Omnibus topics go, this 
surely qualifies for the Non-Starter-of-the-Year Award! 

After all, the chap at issue is Gaius Plinius Caecilius Secundus 
(a.d. 61 — c. 113 ; better known as ‘Pliny the Younger’ to distin¬ 
guish him from his uncle, the Elder Pliny). His cognomen 
‘Secundus’ (etymologically related to the verb sequi, ‘to 
follow’) says it all: he is the fellow who ‘comes after’, Mr 
Secondary, the second-rate author, known primarily for writing 
letters - a certified bottom-feeder within the hierarchy of 
literary genres. Sample pieces of his prose thus tend to be set 
for GCSE, with more grown-up stuff (such as Tacitus) reserved 
for A Level. And the first impression one gets from browsing 
through Pliny’s collection of epistles is indeed of the nice guy of 
the canon, chattering amiably about manors and manners, 
beloved, for his very banality, by cultural historians of the 
everyday. Here Ingo Gildenhard challenges Pliny’s modest and 
low-key persona to reveal high ambitions lurking beneath the 
surface. 


A dyed-in-the-wool principle for reading 
classical authors also applies to Pliny: 
until and unless you have spotted the 
megalomaniac skulking underneath the 
veil of modesty you have more work to do. 
To tear open Pliny’s unassuming facade, 
all you have to do is read between the lines 
of Epistle 2.1 and voilcr. there he is, stak¬ 
ing a claim to the throne! In a parallel 
universe that was a little ‘if’ away from 
becoming reality, he would just have 
become emperor (the year is 97 a.d.). 
Pliny never pulls this particular rabbit out 
of his hat. That’s not his style. Rather, the 
counterfactual world in which he reigns 
supreme is sketched obliquely into the 
letter - and some readers will of course 
only ever see the duck (that’s the point!). 



To get the rabbit into view, we need to 
establish some contextual coordinates 
first. 


I’ve got next! Regime change in 
early-imperial Rome 

Just like modern-day Britain, early-impe¬ 
rial Rome did not have a written constitu¬ 
tion, let alone a binding legal protocol that 
stipulated how power was to pass from 
one princeps to the next. Initially, succes¬ 
sion tended to follow dynastic principles: 
a member of the deceased emperor’s 


family inherited the crown. Hence we 
have the dynasties of the Julio-Claudians 
(from Augustus to Nero, 27 b.c.-a.d. 68) 
and the Flavians (Vespasian followed by 
his two sons Titus and Domitian, a.d. 69- 
96). Yet the principate never became an 
established hereditary monarchy. Even a 
reigning emperor relied on good relations 
with other constituencies - in particular 
the praetorian guard, the senate, and the 
legions - to shore up his reign. Pretenders 
to the throne always lurked in the sha¬ 
dows, ready to pounce and usurp power by 
violent means. In a.d. 69 - also known as 
the year of the four emperors - Vespasian 
simply was the last one standing (follow¬ 
ing Galba, Otho, and Vitellius). And after 
the assassination of his second son 
Domitian in a.d. 96, ‘69: The Sequel’ 
seemed a distinct possibility. But then two 
things happened: first, the Roman Senate 
elected the elderly and childless Nerva 
emperor; and soon thereafter Nerva 
adopted Trajan as his heir apparent - not 
least because of unrest among the mili¬ 
tary: Trajan was a popular general in 
command of the German legions (and 
might even have been prompted by his 
soldiers to go for the throne). The adop¬ 
tion pre-empted any such development: 
with Trajan at his side, Nerva could stare 
down other potential challengers, and 
Trajan himself only had to wait until his 
adoptive father died in a.d. 98 to assume 
the imperial mantle. 
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Inscription celebrating Pliny's illustrious career. Photo courtesy of Matthew Nicholls. 
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Heralding ‘the adoptive emperorship’ 

Nerva’s adoption of Trajan as a means of 
ensuring a smooth transition of power 
ushered in a new kind of principate, the so- 
called ‘adoptive emperorship’ - at least in 
terms of ideology. For if one overlooks the 
opportunistic grounds for the choice of 
Trajan, the rationale for his selection was 
that he simply was the best-qualified 
candidate for the job. In a system in which 
succession follows dynastic principles, 
the lottery of birth - whoever happens to 
be a male member of the reigning Addams 
Family - determines the small pool of 
people from which the next emperor has 
to come. Whether that particular person 
(Pugsley, say, or Uncle Fester, a.k.a. 
Caligula and Claudius) ticks the ‘job 
essentials’ is of secondary importance. 

By contrast, succession in the ‘adoptive 
emperorship’ works differently: the pool 
of candidates is vast (every Roman citizen 
potentially qualifies) and the criterion of 
adoption is merit. As Tacitus put it, if 
succession works by adoption, one can 
head-hunt for the most suitable contender 
in the entire commonwealth and pick the 
best. Quality - unlike nepotism - justifies 
itself. In actual practice, the difference 
between a dynastic and an adoptive 
emperorship might seem minor - but can 
be made to appear major, indeed all- 
important. Both Tacitus and Pliny 
construe the assassination of Domitian in 
a.d. 96 and the subsequent inauguration of 
the adoptive emperorship under Nerva 
and Trajan as the decisive break in impe¬ 
rial history, a definite turn for the better, 
even a revival of Rome’s republican 
heydays. Yes, some of their gush would 
make you blush - not least since their own 
careers in government manifest striking 
continuities right across the apparent 
watershed of a.d. 96. But their enthusiasm 
is understandable, and not just in terms of 
the benefits to be gained from licking up 
to those in power: in the new system, they 
could preen themselves on being, in prin¬ 
ciple, eligible for the top job - like any 
other Roman citizen, they were now an 
adoption away from the throne. 
Opportunism and vanity are two pretty 
compelling (if perhaps disagreeable) 
reasons to nail your colours to the mast of 
the new regime... 

The almost-emperor Verginius Rufus 

Let us now turn to Pliny’s Epistle 2.1. Its 
occasion is the recent death and public 
funeral of Verginius Rufus (a.d. 15-97) - 
hardly a household name nowadays, 
though Pliny is fully justified to hail him 
as one of the greatest and most distin¬ 
guished citizens of his age. He held the 
consulship three times - in 63,69, and 97, 
when Nerva selected him as his colleague 
in office for reasons similar to those that 


motivated his adoption of Trajan. For the 
apex of his career occurred during his stint 
as legate in Upper Germany, when, in a.d. 
68, he was the officer in command who put 
down the revolt of Vindex - one of those 
over-ambitious warlord-generals who 
tried to usurp Nero’s throne. After 
Verginius’ decisive victory at Vesontio 
(Besanfon), his troops hailed him as 
emperor instead and declared themselves 
ready to march to Rome to crown him 
properly. But what did Verginius do? He 
refused! And he could not even be tempted 
when given a second chance in the subse¬ 
quent year, after the death of Otho. In 
Epistle 6.10.4 Pliny refers to this repeated 
refusal to assume the purple in heroic 
terms as ‘that divine and immortal deed’; 
it also forms the centre of his eulogy of 
Verginius in Epistle 2.1, where he states 
that with his three consulships Verginius 
attained the highest possible distinction 
available to an ordinary citizen (priuatus ) 
- since he refused to become princeps. 

Already in the first, ‘official’ half of 
Epistle 2.1, dedicated to an appreciation of 
his public career, Verginius, who could 
have been emperor if he had wanted to, 
emerges as emperor Nerva’s alter ego. 
What sets the greatest ordinary citizen 
(maximus priuatus) apart from the best 
emperor ( optimus princeps) - both 
elderly, childless, and joint consuls - is 
simply the refusal of the former to become 
the latter! 

... and his would-be successor Pliny 

This mirroring effect continues in the 
second, ‘private’ half of the letter, where 
Pliny elaborates on his personal relation¬ 
ship to Verginius, who had taken the 
young Pliny, who lost his father at an early 
age, under his wing. Pliny assures his 
readers that Verginius did not do so out of 
sympathy or pity (alone); rather, he 
attracted and deserved Verginius’ support 
because of his outstanding qualities. The 
message comes across in a sentence Pliny 
quotes Verginius as having uttered when 
he requested his charge to perform an offi¬ 
cial errand for him: ‘even if I had a son, I 
would entrust the task to you’. This coun- 
terfactual condition has momentous 
implications, however gratuitous it may 
seem: Verginius thereby endorses the 
principle of appointing on the basis of 
merit rather than blood - enacting within 
his own household what his alter ego, the 
emperor Nerva, was practising within the 
commonwealth {respublica) at large. And 
this implies that //'Verginius had accepted 
the emperorship back then, Pliny 
(surely!?) would have been his chosen 
successor - in other words, he was truly 
just a wh-if-f away from the throne. 

The entire letter bears out the claim that 
Pliny is Verginius’ true heir: it is the epis¬ 
tolary variant of a funeral oration. Usually 


the son or a close kin of the deceased 
delivered such a speech, in imperial times 
frequently the successor to the throne, not 
least to establish his credentials in terms 
of dynastic succession - Tiberius for 
Augustus, Caligula for Tiberius, Nero for 
Claudius. In Verginius’ case, his successor 
in the consulship (none other than Tacitus: 
see below!) performed this duty; but in 
and through Epistle 2.1, Pliny reiterates 
the honour - and thereby promotes 
himself as the chosen successor of a 
would-be emperor. In Epistle 2.1, then, 
Verginius and Pliny himself form a 
‘shadow cabinet’ to Nerva and Trajan. 
Pliny basks obliquely in the glamour of a 
once possible though now counterfactual 
world - a world in which Verginius had 
accepted the emperorship, for which he 
was supremely qualified, a world in which 
he would now, as Verginius’ chosen (or 
self-appointed?) successor, just have 
acceded to the throne - according to the 
meritocratic principles by which Nerva 
installed Trajan as his successor. And 
there is a further twist: in his various eulo¬ 
gies of Nerva and Trajan Pliny fore¬ 
grounds those qualities that Verginius and 
he himself quintessentially embody - 
virtue ( uirtus), of course, but also piety 
(pietas) and good faith (fides) and, most 
importantly, self-restraint ( temperantia , 
modestia, frugalitas) - that is, precisely 
those character traits that prevented 
Verginius (and hence also Pliny) from 
accepting the emperorship! In this 
compartment, the members of the shadow 
cabinet thus actually outperform the 
emperors - they are, in a sense, over-quali¬ 
fied for the top job, each too much the 
humble citizen, too ciuilis, to become 
princeps, even when that role was offered 
on a plate. 

And what about Tacitus? 

Pliny and Tacitus were the two most 
distinguished authors of their age. Some 
kind of good-natured rivalry was hence 
inevitable. Epistle 2.1 is a case in point: on 
the one hand, Pliny considers it the pinna¬ 
cle of Verginius’ good fortune to have 
Tacitus, who succeeded him in the consul¬ 
ship, deliver his funeral oration; yet on the 
other, Pliny suggests that Verginius would 
(surely!?) have chosen himself if it had 
been up to him. As we have seen, he makes 
up for this oversight in this very letter, a 
written document that replaces Tacitus’ 
ephemeral and by now forgotten verbiage, 
however eloquent, as the definitive 
account of what made Verginius great - 
his refusal of the throne and his patronage 
of Pliny! Pliny drives the point home 
through some allusive gestures to Tacitus’ 
Agricola - a recently completed biogra¬ 
phy of Tacitus’ late father-in-law Gnaeus 
Julius Agricola, the general who 
completed the Roman conquest of Britain. 
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Agricola, so Tacitus suggests, whose 
career peaked under Domitian, was of the 
stuff emperors are made of, playing a 
similar kind of game as Pliny in Epistle 
2.1. But (so Pliny implies) what he has to 
say is ancient history. It happened at a time 
when dynasties reigned and raged, and 
there was no clear path to the throne even 
for supreme talent. Embedded within 
Pliny’s homage to Tacitus is a double 
assertion of one-upmanship: he emerges 
as superior in both literary and socio-poli¬ 
tical terms, just as his letters, despite his 
own faux-modest professions to the 
contrary, are designed as a superior form 
of historiography. 

Modesty as megalomania 

At Iliad 6.208 Glaucus tells Diomedes 
that his father sent him to Troy with the 
injunction ‘to always be the best and stand 
out above all others’. The line epitomizes 
the ethos of a competitive aristocracy. 
True, in certain contexts, it behoves 
members of the elite to cloak their 
competitive instincts in modesty, but 
under the right scrutiny the desire to come 
out on top becomes manifest - and in the 
case of Pliny it is, paradoxically, his very 
modesty that fuels his megalomania: he 
promotes himself as the true, republican 
‘humble first man’ ( princeps ciuilis), an 
ordinary citizen (priuatus ) who could 
have ended up on the throne but did not, 
and, as such, is Trajan’s (and, in the liter¬ 
ary sphere, Tacitus’) better alter ego. 

Ingo Gildenhard teaches Classics at 
King’s College, Cambridge, and urges you 
to read the brilliant commentary on 
Pliny’s Epistle 2 ( in the Cambridge Green 
& Yellow series) by his colleague, Chris 
Whitton. 


Trajan was all too keen to promote his 
own military success, here over the 
Dacians on his famous column. Photo 
courtesy of Katherine Clarke. 
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